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The Library World April, 1935 
Editorial 


In this number we make some commemoration of the twenty-five years so happily achieved 
by the King-Emperor. As our contributors show, the cardinal event of the whole of the 
Reign, so far as libraries were concerned, was the passing of the Public Libraries A@ of 
1919. The generations change rapidly, and there are few to-day who remember acutely 
the penury and struggle which were involved in the faé that all public library expenditure 
had to be kept within “ the limit of the penny rate.” It is possibly true that the average 
community has taken no very intelligent advantage of the breaking of its financial fetters ; 
in no town in the British Empire can it be said that there is anything approaching generosity, 
let alone extravagance, towards libraries. Even in the greatest cities, where they have built 
fine buildings and opened them with much ceremony, the rate allocation for their main- 
tenance is not nearly of the scale that finds acceptance, or did find acceptance, in the United 
States. That is because we are young people in an old country. The tradition dies hard 
that education is a luxury and that libraries, which in the eyes of many are only remotely 
related to education, are an even greater luxury. We heard it said recently that many local 
authorities regarded the libraries as a sort of joke, and delighted to cut down their expenditure 
upon them. This lugubrious way of opening our remarks upon the Jubilee is only by way 
of pointing out that to-day, at any rate, we have the power to go ahead if we convince our 
Bethoriies that it is desirable to do so. 
* * * * * * 


The history of the Reign has been one of striving followed by storm and Stress, and 
then by the idea that “ the world’s great age begins anew,” succeeded, it may be, by a sense 
of disillusionment. At the beginning of the Reign the work of Carnegie for libraries was 
already ending so far as town libraries were concerned. Only a few years before, Carnegie 
had been generous in the most open-handed way to the great towns, and also to many smaller 
ones. In the eyes of some, he had flooded the country with libraries, and the usual futile 
public orators had made play of the faé that it was better to feed the people than to do this, 
and much other such nonsense was talked. By 1911, however, nearly all the great towns 
had acquired, by their own @fforts or by private generosity, a library or a library system of 
sorts. All the librarians who made the profession of librarianship in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century were fortunately still alive and active. They seemed, too, to have 
more leisure than appears to be the lot of the librarian at the King’s Jubilee. This is a 
question worthy of thought. In those days, staffs were smaller, money was less, and great 
ingenuity had to be exercised in order to provide a reasonably efficient library service. Yet 
in those days we hear of the dining and debating meetings of the Pseudonyms, frequent 
London meetings of the Library Association, and rambles by London librarians into the 
country; there were excursions abroad at Easter and at other times of the year by parties 
of librarians, and there was a much greater interchange of fellowship and of opinion than 
appears to-day. * * - * * * 


The answer to this difficulty, if it be one, is to be found in the truth that in 1935 the 
librarian lives for a rushing, inquisitive, critical and exacting public. The day when the 
library served only the working man and a seleétion of the middle classes has pe The 
old stigma on libraries is still held by a few conservative people to exist, but the generality 


of the public now ou the library as a * of the communal service and regards it as 


their right to use it and expeéts it to be efficient. The librarian has little time for outside 
activities, social or professional. He has as much as he can do to get through a strenuous 
day’s work. This would have seemed almost an irony in 1911. That is the recollection that 
some of us have ; nevertheless, great work was accomplished in the old days. The present 
system of the training of librarians was there, at any rate in all its essentials; the men who 
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made it were still conduéting it. Everywhere there was continuous adv of a higher 
Status for the library and more finance for its work. Again and again the advocates were 
disappointed ; the time seemed never to be opportune. It needed the bankruptcy of all 
libraries me upon the Great War to force Parliament to give us the AG which made 
it possible for libraries to live again. This, then, is a time when we should recall the men 
who did this work. The Council of the Library Association, headed by MacAlister with 
Jast, Pacy and others as secretaries, were continuously doing the spade work. It was 
Ballinger, however, who at the critical moment possessed the friendship and won the 
enthusiasm of the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, the late Sir Herbert J. 
Lewis, who introduced and carried the A& of 1919. 


* * * * * 


* 
From that climax every _— in county and town has come. Librarians have a 
chance of a modest livelihood to-day where before the prospect for nine-tenths of them was 
almost abje& poverty. Libraries are able to provide in most cases the essential furniture 
and books where. before they made a parsimonious selection only. The public, too, has 
responded. Of old if ten per cent. of the community used our lending libraries we had 
success ; to-day we believe we have failure if less than twenty-five per cent. use them. If 
these were all, we could say that in the Georgian Reign libraries have won their place. 
* * * * * * 


We have been gratified to notice that several advertisements of library positions have 
appeared of late. What is even more gratifying is that a reasonable number of outside 
librarians are being appointed. It poses until quite recently that, from the largest libraries 
down to the smallest, a tradition had arisen by which deputy or assistant librarians Stepped 
into the shoes of their retired chiefs. Human nature of a very pleasant kind lies behind such 
appointments ; it is hard for any chief to suggest when he has a faithful and competent 
deputy that his post should be open to general competition. Thus local men follow local 
men, and it would — that new blood rarely gets into such libraries. This cannot be 
good either for the library or for the profession. The local candidate should, without 
prejudice, be considered for the position in relation to existing candidates throughout the 
country. It is better for the soihadne that there should be a circulation of appointments 
than that home training only should be considered to be theebest. It rarely is, although 
there have been admirable exceptions and possibly always will be. 

* * 


* * * * 


The aétive months of the library year are just beginning. Our younger readers will 
want soon to make their arrangements to attend the Birmingham Summer School of 
Librarianship which will be held a August 12th to 24th, and has a stimulating, valuable 
syllabus. e¢ London and Home Counties Branch will hold a week-end conference at the 
Eversfield Hotel, Hastings, from May 31$t to June 2nd, when the papers as a whole will be 
by well-known young librarians. The Madrid Conference in May will attraé librarians 
from many countries of Europe and from America. There will be a joint week-end meeting 
of the North Midland, North Western, and Birmingham Branches of the Library Association 
at Matlock. On June 14th the Welsh library authorities confer at Aberystwyth. For the 
fortunate few who are able to cross the Atlantic this year, the American Library Association 
has its conference at Denver from June 25th to 29th. The activities of the Library Association 
may now be summed up as plentiful; there are no less than twelve meetings of various 
kinds in April, seven in May, and five in June. 

* 


* * * * * 


Central London has now its Penny ee, RINT no deposit. How will this effect 
the ubiquitous and much discussed Twopenny Library ? 
* * * * * * 
Our next number will be concerned with library publicity, especially of the sort that 
is obtained through the printed word. + 
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Libraries in the Reign 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 

Wuen the King came to the throne, in 1911, the wave of Carnegie benefaction was rolling 
over the land. It was a strange spectacle to many observers; the mania for bricks and 
mortar, as one writer called it, pervaded many of the towns ; although the wave had passed 
its highest rise and was on the decline so far as towns were concerned. It began, of course, 
about fifteen years earlier, when Andrew Carnegie eclipsed by his remarkable and what 
many appeared to think (erroneously) sporadic munificence the earlier generosities of the. 
Tates, Passmore Edwards, Gulson, and other givers of libraries. So great, indeed, was his 
bounty that Punch averred that on the gate of Skibo Castle was the notice “ Please do not 
‘ring unless a library is required.” But, it should be recalled, Carnegie worked to a con- 
sistent, inalterable method, in which his iron-souled secretary, Jas. Bertram, confirmed him. 
It was that the beneficiary town should provide a site without charge on the rate and should 
levy a penny rate—all that the law allowed—for the maintenance of his library. Inevitably, 
the urban authorities who thought they could get something for nothing besieged him for 
buildings, rarely in vain, although a few rang at the gates of Skibo unheard. All over England 
red and white buildings with slate roofs arose, inscribed, “ The Carnegie Library of "1 
or referred to thus at any rate in the local archives. But what an appalling state of affairs 
most of them represented. As in 1850 the Libraries A& made no provision for the purchase 
of books, so in 1900 and thereafter Carnegie made no grant for them; and in some towns, 
with large buildings,a penny rate produced a sum which seemed to make a real library service 
an impossibility. Yet a race of ill-paid librarians and (in some cases literally) Starved library 
assistants made a service which was equalled in merit, in appeal, and in aétual turnover by 
no other country in Europe or in the Empire. 

To write a library history of the Reign would be to occupy more space than can be 
given here ; and in other pages some of the important movements and events are indicated. 
The achievements have been in sum immense. In buildings alone the era has seen the opening 
of three national libraries, those of Wales and Scotland, and the National Central Library, 
the glorious new University Library of Cambridge completed, that of Leeds making great 
progress; and libraries of semi-national rank have appeared at Manchester and Sheffield, 
while every county borough in England and Wales became an aétive library authority if it 
had not been so before. Many towns which had been re-built the whole or part of their 
system ; for example, Glasgow expanded itself, Edinburgh was overhauled. It is impossible 
to name all the towns such as Bromley, Bethnal Green, Scarborough, Rotherham, Wallasey, 
Bournemouth, Ilford, Burnley and Ipswich—to name only a few—which acquired new central 
libraries more or less adequate for modern requirements. 

Such is the record of the towns alone. 1919 gave impetus to the experiments in the — 
counties made with such speculative foresight by the Carnegie Trustees ; they passed, indeed, 
from experiment to proven necessities of village life. Even if they have not reached any- 
thing like the full measure of their possibilities, what the overworked, ill-paid and often ill- 
qualified county librarians have already achieved gives eloquent prophecy of what the move- 
ment will become when it is relieved from the penurious outlook with which educational 
management appears always to regard libraries. This attitude, of which the attitude of 
educational authorities towards school libraries should have warned us, will be overcome by 
the impetus of the movement itself—in time. 

The era saw the passing or at least the retirement of nearly all the librarians on whom 
the movement rested at its beginning. In London Mr. Albert Cawthorne of Stepney alone 
remains (after fifty years of library service) of those who were in command then. In the 
provinces only Dr. Guppy of the John Rylands, Mr. Basil Anderton of Newcastle, Mr. 
Richard Ashton of Blackburn, Mr. H. D. Roberts of Brighton, Mr. Roland Hill of Blackpool, 
Mr. W. H. Bagguley of Hull, and Mr. A. J. Philip of Gravesend remain of the goodly com- 
pany who were the chiefs. Long may they reign! One of our original Library Association 
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members, Mr. Laurence Inkster, lives in retirement at Bournemouth, where also enjoy their 
release from work Mr. T. Everatt, of Streatham, and Mr. Charles Riddle, lately of that town 
itself. In Iwerne Minster in Dorset Mr. Archibald Sparke of Bolton cultivates a charming 
garden and continues his old pastime of hay-making. Mr. Jast grows roses and plans lawn 
games at Beckington near Bath, Mr. Thomas Johnston of Hornsey is at Worthing, and 
Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme at Littlehampton. Mr. Acland Taylor of Bristol enjoys life at 
Clevedon, Mr. G. T. Shaw of Liverpool stays in his great city and is now Chairman of 
The Athenzum there where once he was Master and Librarian, Dr. Baker at Blackheath 
has just finished writing the sixth volume of his Hiffory of the English Novel, and from 
Northwood Mr. W. E. Doubleday edits the L.A. Manuals. It would be interesting to 
know where other retired librarians spend their later leisure. 

Those who have passed on—MacAlister, Ballinger, James Duff Brown, Henry Jones, 
Frank Pacy, Charles Sutton, A. Capel Shaw, H. V. Hopwood, C. T. Davis, William C. Plant, 
Walter Powell, R. K. Dent, F. A. K. Wright, James Greenhalgh, G. K. Fortescue, J. Potter 
Briscoe, and—alas, far too soon !—his son Walter A. Briscoe, W. R. B. Prideaux, Harry 
Rowlatt, Thomas Hand, Hew Morrison, Henry Bond, H. G. T. Cannons, George A. Stephen, 
Butler Wood. The list is incomplete; yet what a tremendous power of knowledge and 
activity in librarianship it represents which is the inheritance of the libraries of to-day !. It 
leaves out of reckoning, but not out of mind, the glorious possibilities that were lost in the War. 

If we were asked what were the quite outstanding features in libraries of the era, we think 
we should reply 

1.—The repeal of the rate-limit for public libraries. 

2.—The county library movement. 

3.—The co-operative movement as manifested in the union and organization of the 

library societies and in the establishment of the N.C.L. and its auxiliaries the Regional 
Library Bureaux. 

Those were the larger issues of the time, but we have been affected, perhaps more than 
is generally realized, by the supersession of the indicator, and by the coming of a permanent 
library school. 

Of the repeal of the rate limit it is not necessary to write here ; its influence is obvious 
and some of its results have been seen in the sixteen years since it occurred. If critics tell 
us that we have not made much progress, if our opportunities are taken into account, the 
reply surely is that we have had to make what advance we could in a period of almost 
unprecedented reconstruction, financial stringency and even depression. Once we can 
envisage balanced budgets as a normality and international trade and currency in a Stable 
condition—this is much to ask, of course—we can be sure of progress. 

For librarianship the organization of all library societies into one has been an achieve- 
ment of which many had dreamed vainly for a quarter-century and longer. There is Still 
a good deal to be done, and the Library Association has to be safeguarded from democracy, 
from the view that votes of the members in general should decide its policy, educational, 
ae and in relation to the public. A professional body is always autocratic and must 

; only its qualified members can be allowed to determine its Standards. This is the one 
danger now before the Association ; and that is a result of its success. Every librarian in 
the kingdom must be a member to-day not because of legal enforcement but because public 
opinion requires it. The centreing of the profession in a real headquarters at Chaucer House 
has been the delight of all librarians. The Carnegie Trustees, satisfied with the unifying of 
the societies, gave us the building and enabled us to face the fitting of it ; but librarians every- 
where have done, and are doing, their share to establish it financially, and it will be their 
pride to go on doing so. 

The Library School has been successful. Its situation has not allowed it to funétion 
as a teaching centre for library workers employed outside of the London area, although we 
believe that was a large part of its original intention. By part-time won sepa it does cater 
for London assistants, but its main work has been done in the preparing of young people 
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who have not yet commenced librarian but hope to do so. In this it has succeeded so far 
as non-public library workers are concerned, but it has been faced by the faé that munici 
libraries are ruled by local civil service conditions which do not readily admit people who 
are in their twenties. This has not been simplified by the ambition of University College to 
make its course a post-graduate one. It may be that at some later time by the improvement 
in library pay and the greater recognition of the service, room will be found for more students. 
There is a general assumption that the school students are barred because they are thought 
to be inferior in some way, and that its examinations are inferior to those of the L.A. The 
assumption is ridiculous ; the present position is the result only of conditions prevailing 
almost universally in all parts of the municipal service. It may be that under Mr. J. D. Cowley 
there will be a closer linking of the Library Association’s educational programme with that 
of the University. As for the L.A. scheme, it continues to attraé students in hundreds, but 
it cannot be said yet to represent the ideal examination method. No doubt the immediate 
future will see substantial progress in both quarters. 

The Regional Bureaux, from whatever angle they are viewed, are a considerable achieve- 
ment. In less than five years all the libraries that matter in the kingdom have been woven 
into what is literally a voluntary national service. It is still an experimental movement, 
but it is vital and effeétive. It may lead to the nationalization of libraries but that is not an 
immediate prospeé&, whether we like it or not ; and on that this article expresses no opinion. 

These, then, are a few of the facets of the library during a remarkable reign. Where of 
old the library was a tolerated, pinchbeck place of book-supply for the indigent, avoided by 
the self-proclaimed fastidious public, it is now a civic commonplace used by all who have, 
or desire, knowledge or cultural recreation. The mention of snobbery, however, leads us to 
a contemplation of the “‘ Twopenny Library Scene.” These emporia for the supply of fiction, 
the most recent manifestation of the Georgian Reign, are libraries of sorts, and some of their 
fidion is quite good. They base their claims upon modernity and cleanliness, and some- 
how ale lowes middle-class users have an idea that there is —s superior in receiving 
a three-and-sixpenny reprint in its jacket over a counter, as compared with the seleGing of 
the same book in library binding from an open shelf. If this is a wrong inference on our 

, and readers use these fiGtion stores only use the other libraries fail them, the problem 
is: shall we endeavour to compete with them, or shall we leave them to supply fiction to - 
the bourgeois ? Undoubtedly, for the current year, they have made our circulation figures 
decline, but it will be found that the loss will be permanent only so far as the reader of modern 
novels is concerned. This will affe& our non-fiction work only a little. 

It is tempting to try to forecast the future. We want more, of course. In the Jubilee 
year we should like a Libraries Consolidation A&, we should like to see the recommendations 
as to salaries of the Library Association adopted universally, we should like to see a great 
increase in staffs so that readers could be advised more, better catalogues be issued and more 
missionary work done, we should like branches Of the library school to rise at Birmingham, 
Manchester and Edinburgh. And we should like much else. However, the Jubilee has 
brought libraries to relatively high appreciation by the public at large, and there is every 
reason to regard it as a Starting poles fee new progress. ng live the King ! 


Music in Public Libraries 
By Lionet R. McCotvin 
(Chief Librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries. 
Hon. Sec., Library Association). 
Mors than a decade ago I compiled a small book with this title. From then till now I have 
been increasingly conscious of its shortcomings, especially its sins of omission; moreover, 
conditions have changed considerably since then. The sins of omission and possibly some 
of the shortcomings I hope to remedy in the near future by the preparation of a new edition, 
atask to which I propose to apply myself whenever other commitments permit. Now, since 
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the Editor has asked me to write about music, let me write first of some of those changed 
conditions. 

The years since 1924 have seen an upheaval in the musical world—in the conditions 
under which we listen “a In 1924 broadcasting and the —— were new ; 
we could not judge what effe& they would have upon the use of music colleétions. At that 
time we catered for two kinds of user—atual performers, mostly amateurs, and concert 

oers, with the former in a large majority so far as their use of the library was concerned. 

find this state of affairs reflected in various places in my book. For example on p. 17 I say 
“we must bear in mind the question of utility . . . As a consideration quite apart from 
artistic merit we must provide the music which is going to prove of most use to our readers. 
For example, though the Choral Symphony is as great a work as . . . any of Beethoven’s 
piano sonatas, the full score of the one has not one thousandth part of the practical value 
of the other. Hundreds of readers can play the sonatas, few make use of the full score.” 
1 wouldn’t say that now. 

I am a little afraid we have now lost a great many of the active music makers—pianists, 
singers, members of choral and orchestral societies and the like—who formed our clientele 
ten years ago. If’tis true, ’tis pity . . . for listening is not the same as performing. On the 
other hand, however, there has been mobilised the advance guard of an enormous army of 
potential listeners. I say “ potential” because only a small percentage of those with wireless 
sets actually listen. I don’t suggest that ten years of broadcasting have served to bring 
thousands of music lovers clamouring for full scores of the Choral Symphony ; the Sonatas 
are still a much better proposition from the view point of use. But I do say *his—that if 
more people don’t want to borrow the Choral Symphony now, broadcasting is failing sadly. 
How far are libraries recognising the existence of a | listening public as distiné from a perform- 
ing public? How far cam we cater for it and how? Obviously by providing a much wider 
range of music, embracing things which, generally speaking, will only be required by listeners. 
This faét swings the pendulum to the opposite extreme. For what are listeners most likely 
to require ? Not the familiar and straightforward, but the new and strange. On p. 19 of the 
book I said: ‘ For instance Scriabin’s finest work is undoubtedly his orchestral music— 
but of what utility is that in an average library? ” Instead I recommended purchasing the 
piano works. To-day that remark is quite wrong. Far more people can hear the orchestral 
works than can play the piano music. I recognise the amateur’s difficulty in reading a com- 

licated full score ; but | also recognise that without his being able to read it properly the 
istener can find it of considerable value. 

What all this means is that, whereas in 1924 it was fairly easy for the public library to 
serve the average amateur practitioner, it is, in 1935, extraordinarily difficult to serve 
adequately the average potential listener. In other words we have to do a great deal more 
if we are to be adequate and useful. We must be prepared, in the field of music, to buy 
frequently for small demand. This faét can be compensated in two ways—firstly by more 
co-operation ; secondly because music goes “ out of date” less quickly than any other kind 
of library material—not even excluding literature. Thus, if we seleé& wisely, the apparently 
specialised provision will prove to be justified in the long run. 

Similarly we must here supply in advance of demand. I don’t know how far broad- 
casting is inducing people to desire to listen with the aid of a score or to use scores as a 
means to more intelligent appreciation of what they hear. None of us know. We can't 
know until listeners discover that such a process is made possible by their public libraries. 
We must teach the public by indicating the kind of help we can give. For example, I very 
much doubt whether a librarian who bought a shelf or two of miniature scores would lend 
many immediately ; but, if there were enough of them, in time a few listeners would acquire 
the habit of coming for them. . . . It may be a slow process but, as I’ve said already, if 
broadcasting cannot create a sufficient public provided the music is there, there is something 
terribly wrong about broadcastirty. 
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HAROLD REEVES 
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Music Rusicians 


HAROLD REEVES occupies a_ unique 
position in the bookselling world of to-day. 
His extensive premises and staff are devoted 
entirely to the supply of music and musical 
literature, second-hand and new. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 

Bound sets of the Complete Piano Works 
of the great classical composers, Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Greig, Handel, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
etc., always in stock; or separate Albums 
of Selected Compositions at reduced prices. 
Ask for Catalogues Nos. 112 and 115. 


THE PIANOFORTE 

Bound volumes of the works of Debussy, 
Granados, Rachmaninoff, Russian Com- 
posers, Sibelius, etc., in stock; or Selected 
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binding into volumes can be supplied of such 
composers as Albeniz, Balakireff, York 
Bowen, Frank Bridge, Chaminade, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Durand, Dvorak, Elgar, Cesar Franck, 
Edw. German, John Ireland, Liapounow, 
Macdowell, Moszkowski, Palmgren, Cyril 
Scott, Scriabine, Sinding, Tschaikowsky, 
Turina, and others. Ask for Catalogue 
No. 116. 


MINIATURE ORCHESTRAL SCORES 
A catalogue of over 1,000 standard works 
which are kept in stock. Ask for Catalogue 
No. 117. This is a much neglected section 
of the Music Lending Library and should 
be fostered by Librarians. These small 
scores are invaluable to the Music Student, 
the Wireless Enthusiast, the Gramophone 
Owner and to all Music Lovers. 


TEXT BOOKS 

on all musical subjects stocked second-hand 
and new. Ask for Catalogue No. 114. 
Operas and Vocal Scores always in stock. 


Thousands of second-hand books on Music 
and Musicians are on H.R.’s shelves awaiting 
your selection. Submit your list of require- 
ments, suggestions or replacements to :— 


HAROLD REEVES 


210 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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At the same time we must not go to the opposite extreme and forget the pradtitioners. 
Personally I believe—or hope—there will be a revival in amateur activity, partly as an 
inevitable re-aétion against the passive attitude, partly as a result of increased musical 
education. Nevertheless this revival will also produce a different type of demand. The 
new generation of amateurs will be acquainted with a much wider range of music. . . and 
consequently we will need to provide more... That, indeed, is the moral of this paper : 
The music libraries of to-morrow will have to be much bigger and better than they are to-day. 


Another matter upon which I have changed my mind since 1924 is this: I was then 
keen about the “ cheapness ” of good music—perhaps as an inducement to those contem- 
plating its purchase. I was wrong. The classics are extraordinarily et But once we 
get beyond the range of the basic non-copyright classics the case is altered. Most modern, 
copyright music, and practically all the less obvious things, are dear, judged on the basis 
of so much per given area of printed paper. The librarian who is going to provide a really 
representative music stock must frequently pay what seems a considerable sum for a relatively 
small number of pages. Too often we hesitate at the expense. We decide to wait till there 
is more demand, or hope to buy secondhand, ... and, of course, we don’t. 


Far better let us realise, now instead of later, that for most music there is a limited sale ; 
the only way to make it cheaper is to play our part by buying it more readily. In any case 
it is not initial cost that matters, but length of service and value. 

As I have already stated we can achieve much by co-operation. At present the National 
Central Library is precluded, by financial reasons, from providing music, but I sincerely 
trust that all regional bureaux are taking music into their purview, realising that the music 
lover is just as entitled to consideration as say the geologist or the genealogist. 

Finally may I draw the attention of all my readers to the article on this subje& by 
Mr. Ernest A. Savage which appeared in the March number of the Library Association Record. 
It is quite the best survey of the field that has ever appeared in this country. 


Notes on the Development of Music Sections in 
Public Libraries. 


For some years after the formation of the Municipal Public Libraries early in the eighteen 
fifties, it was the exception rather than the rule for the librarian to regard the accession of 
musical works as of much importance. Indeed after careful examination of the early works 
on Public Libraries, it would appear that the origin of the Music Department, as such, is 
shrouded in mystery. Liverpool appears to have led the way in providing borrowers with 
music scores as early as 1859. In 1897 Peter Cowell wrote: “ It is just forty years since we 
sought to popularise our lending libraries by circulating vocal and instrumental music. This 

ave great satisfaction to a number of persons, and the circulation of music has formed a 
ened of the work of all our libraries ever since. If it is not too late in the day to make the 
recommendation, I would enjoin all librarians to let the music of the great composers have 
a eae on their shelves and enter into competition for popularity with novels. As an instance 
of catholicity of taste among lovers of music, we were asked recently by a young woman 
for ‘ The Gaiety Girl’ or ‘ The Messiah.’ ”’* 


Nottingham, under Mr. J. P. Briscoe, soon followed suit in 
where borrowers might obtain music scores. Manchester and Birmin sed 
departments of the kind, but even as late as 1893 J. D. Brown wrote in his Guide to the Formation 
of a Music Library that the presence of music in Libraries established under the A&s was only 
recently recognised and that certainly not more than half a dozen libraries had formed col- 
leétions in years gone by, the majority having practically ignored the matter. 


* Transactions International Library Conference, 1897 
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HAVE YOU HAD PARTICULARS OF 


CRAMER’S 


£100 MUSIC LIBRARY 


—SUITABLE FOR CENTRAL, BRANCH 
OR COUNTY LIBRARIES 


FULL DETAILS FROM 
j. B. CRAMER & CO. LTD., 139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


THE BRITISH EDITION 
OF 


CLASSICAL & -MODERN MUSIC 
Over 6000 Volumes 


Engraved and printed in ENGLAND on English paper, 
AUGENER’S EDITION is the best printed and most 
reliable edition of classical and modern music, and is 
in constant use by all musicians, teachers, and schools 


LIBRARIES SUPPLIED 
Stocked by all Music Sellers Write for Catalogues 
_ AUGENER LTD., 18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.| 
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When Mr. Brown’s pamphlet was written in 1893 Mr. Riddle was then Sub-Librarian 
at Clerkenwell. Later as Borough Librarian of Bournemouth he wrote of that time that 
“ very few of the smaller libraries had any music whatever ; indeed, it was considered to be 
a luxury subjeé, and not one to be fostered by the limited penny rate.” 


By 1903 a great advance had been made and Brown was able to write in the 
first edition of his Manual of Library Economy: “Nearly every Public Library of any import- 
ance has now eStablished a music colleétion, and the general experience is that it is one of © 
the most popular and appreciated setions in the library. The should not at first 
extend to more than collections of pianoforte, violin, organ and vocal music in the form of . 
bound volumes ; operas, oratorios, cantatas and other vocal scores ; the scores of orchestral - 
and chamber compositions; and text-books on theory, history and various instruments. ° 
Single compositions in sheet form should be very sparingly introduced, if at all, unless 
colle€&tions of songs of some of the best modern composers are formed and bound up into 
volumes. A large stock of pe age in single sheets, however bound or secured, would 

rove a great nuisance in a public library. The compositions of local composers should 
colleéted, however, and bound in volumes.” 


Very little is known of the development of the Music Department in Public Libraries, 
and the few faéts above show that it has a history. It is hoped that Mr. McColvin in the 
new edition of his work may be able to fill in the gaps and include an historical résumé. 

T.S.M. 


Library Association Annual Conference, Manchester 
September gth to 13th, 1935 


The outline programme of the Manchester Conference is now in the hands of members 
of the Library Association. There have been one or two crucial conferences in the history 
of the Association. The last, as has often been remarked in these pages, was held in London 
in 1917 under the Presidency of Sir John MacAlister. At that Conference, a full statement of 
a programme for librarianship, so far as it could then be envisaged, was made. It was pub- 
lished in a separate volume and that volume contained those axioms upon which most of 
the subsequent developments, especially of public libraries, have been based. At Manchester 
a similar effort is to be made this year. The programme appears to be intended to set out 
a syStematic Statement of the standards of work that are required in every type of library 
for an efficient service. Every paper, we understand, will be written in conjunction with 
every other paper, the consultations between the writers will, therefore, give a continuity 
and a coherence to the programme which are often lacking in such programmes. The result, 
then, should be as complete a statement as is possible at the present moment of the ideals 
and best practice of libraries. This, quite apart from the attractions of Manchester itself, 
should make the Conference a memorable one. We shall deal with local events later on, 
including some interesting programme items suggested by the local Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Charles Nowell. One feature to attra& our spare time will be the presentation of the 
Unnamed Society of Manchester of a play by Mr. Test This is to inaugurate the use of the 
theatre which is in the new Central Library. This is a graceful tribute on the part of Manchester 
to its old chief librarian and our former President. The provisional programme includes 

ts on the following subjects :—“ Modern Libraries: Standards for To-day,” by Mr. 

tles Nowell ; “Service Standards for various T of Population” —papers by Messrs 
Duncan Gray, F. J. Boardman, E. Sydney and W. oP “The Library and the Elec- 
tors,” by W. C. Berwick Sayers and Alderman J. Thornton; Papers dealing with the 
various aspects of the nge | Libraries by Captain R. Wright, Miss A. S. Cooke and Mr. 
E, Osborne; and “ The Influence of the Library,” by Professor Harold Laski, etc, 
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: Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Heracuitus, 
THE JUBILEE. 


I am told that in the number of THe Lrsrary Wor p in which this letter will appear 
the subje& mainly considered is appropriately to be the Jubilee. I do not know that I have 
very much to say upon this question, but looking back over the years since 1911, they seem 
to me to have been very important ones even from the library point of view. In the life of 
libraries the twenty-five years at first sight do not seem to have been a very important time ; 
I should have said that all the organising and spade work and all that is best in librarianship 
had been arrived at before King George V. came happily to his throne. In this, I may be 
wrong, but although there has Sonn tremendous extension of library aétivity, although the 
library rate limit and all its abominable restrictions have gone, and although where there were 
few libraries in the villages of England, and those poor, there are now at least good fiétion 
libraries in every county ;—yet, I still believe that the men of the years from 1890 to 1911 were 
the men who really created libraries as we know them to-day. You and I have merely carried 
on the work that these, our founders, commenced. A Jubilee, certainly, is a place where 
we may pause and look before and after, not to pine for what is not, but to see if there is 
anything in the landscape that is worth our memory and our further study. 


I am very greatly amused at you, young man, when you — di&atorially, as only 
young men may speak, about the patronage of the young by the old. Personally I am 
extremely tired of this subje&t. Age, which really loves youth even if it is envious of it, 
sometimes seeks to Yay on the lesson that life has taught it; youth is equally determined 
that experience is of no value whatever, and that it must begin its own world itself. There 
is no arguing with your attitude ; it is a foolish one ; experience proves that ; but it is an 
ineradicable one in human nature and should be recognised. You say that yow will not 

tronise the young and would prefer to arrange your funeral before you do. Then your 
Poneral will come fairly soon,I fear, because it is impossible for any man, seeing young people 
do foolish things, to refrain from trying to help them not to be quite so cock-sure. All 
this is by the way, and will carry no conviction with you. The that it is true will not 
make it the more commendable in your eyes. 


THe WAR AND LIBRARIES. 


The dominant feature of the great age of George V. has been the Great War, of course. 
Its effe& on libraries was, and is still, incalculable. No profession gave more freely of its 
members to the fighting line ; and few lost more men. I recall some of the names of those 
who went and did not come back. There were men like H. W. Checketts, of Birmingham ; 
. D. Bayley, of Hampstead ; Harry Dixon, of St. Bride Institute ; and others who had they 
ived would have been eminent librarians of to-day. It is a speculation that if there had 
been no war many of the chief librarians holding office to-day would still be assistant librarians. 
The war halted ordinary library service very considerably ; some of our librarians became 
food controllers and what not when they were not doing aétual military work. If someone 
would draw a picture of libraries as they actually existed in those tragic four years, it would 
be one of the most interesting things that has been written on librarianship. The difficulty 
of want of funds was only one of the troubles of the time. There was the difficulty of staff. 


Drirricutr Days. 


Are you old enough to remember, Heraclitus, the day when the news came to us that 
we were at war with Germany ? How day after day our men came to us and asked to leave 
us; how Checketts wrote in his letters that Birmingham men could not fiddle while Rome 
was burning ? I remember the reaétion to the word “fiddle ” as a description of working a 
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library. How some of us doubled our hours in order to serve the public, how our issues 
declined slightly and then increased and the work became almost terrible ?. Can you remember 
how those of us who were left became police constables, or volunteers, or engaged in Red 
Cross work ; how we dug allotments when we were not digging trenches ; how within the 
year Zeppelins were dropping bombs over London, and lying reports told us the casualties 
were few when they were in fa& hundreds? I remember trying to give a le@ture when an 
air-raid warning was given, and carrying on with it, after consulting my audience, until 
the bombs began to drop so near that we all took to the cellar like rabbits. Then this staff 
matter became acute. We appointed girls, totally untrained, who did their best ; but within 
a few weeks munition faCtories or other businesses called them away at salaries which made 
librarians shiver. Mr. Winston Churchill suddenly decided that the right salary for a typist, 
who hitherto had felt herself well paid with £1, was 50s. a week. We could not compete, 
Then followed a whole run of 14-year-old school-girls, and an occasional attempt to introduce 
from outside a senior woman who might take charge of them. I know one library which 
had a normal staff of about sixteen, which in the four years employed no less than forty-six 
girls in an attempt to keep some sort of staff together, and during all that time there were 
librarians working day and night so that their comrades in France and elsewhere should 
return and find a service in which they could still work. Then the end of the war came and 
our men came back. We still had no money ; and many of our young men had been used 
to the pay of officers. They were asked to return to 30s. a week, some of them, and they 
did not like it. I wonder sometimes if the library assistant of to-day has any idea of the value 
of money at all. You could answer this question for me perhaps. When I was young, a 
librarian who earned {£200 a year was considered to be well paid. He could have a maid to 
help his wife ; he could live in a decent house ; he could clothe himself well, and he might 
even have continental holidays on that sum. It seems impossible, does it not? But then 
£1 would buy what £3 will not buy to-day. That is sheer fa&t; those who pin their faith 
to official indexes of prices and so on can have no recolleétion of what money would do 
before it was devalued after the war. Then came 


Tue Great RELIEF, 


when, in 1919, a Library A& which removed the penny rate and gave counties their library 
charter was passed. We had visions then of what we might do, and I think it is only just 
to say that the library profession has faithfully followed that tradition within the limit of 
its power. There has been amazing progress, even if there has been no great originality. 
The old librarians passed, and the new race of librarians, 7 by the tremendous impulses 
which were a by-produé of the war, determined that the libraries really should be the focus 
of the intellectual life of the community. If one looks at such cities as Leeds and Sheffield 
and Manchester, to quote three only, and remembers the conservative attitude they adopted 
before the war, one realises that the change has been one, not only of a material kind, but a 
change also of spirit. The material change was not very obvious at first, because although 
most of the libraries got an enhanced income, few of them got a large one. I have been 
thinking of this question to-day, and I rather wonder if there is any library in England that 
can say that it has an adequate library income. Do you know of one ? 


Of course, 
Tue GREAT FEATURE 


of the after-war days was the establishment of the county library, following the war-time 

rt made by Professor W. G. S. Adams, who must not be forgotten in this conneétion, 
although he worked upon lines which had been laid down for him earlier by others. The 
growth of the county system was rapid, almost sensational. County librarians and their 
problems so filled the public eye that the average public librarian wondered if his library 
in the town mattered any more. They had their own conferences and they talked with an 
enthusiasm which made the library heavens ring. They are perhaps a little quieter now, 
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and that merely proves that when pioneer work is to be done, the pioneer sings loudly at 
his job and gets on with it. 
The Georgian age has seen many 


CHANGES IN LisrRARY METHODs. 


When it began, open access existed in relatively few libraries. Its triumphal march has been 
one of the features of the time. Where is the library which to-day has an indicator? I am 
told that there is one at Maidstone ; I believe there is still one somewhere in Westminster, 
but of that I am not sure. Once upon a time if we had open access the proprietors of the 
indicator—alas, they were librarians |—wrote about out iniquities in our own local papers, 
often with blocks showing disasters befalling readers and librarians in open access rooms. 
All this has gone, and with it the rancour and quarrels which divided the library profession 
into two very hostile camps. To-day, we lose books from open shelves; we know we 
lose them ; that was the chief argument against open access in the old days; but we know 
that all great Stores with open shelves and counters lose goods. We do what we can to 
prevent the loss, but such loss as is sustained is written off as part of the working expenses 
of a system which readers must have. Another feature of the reign has been the disappearance 
of the printed catalogue of libraries. That is not altogether a thing on which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves. A catalogue of the basic stock of every library should be available in 
evety town. It is only expense which keeps most of us from this desirable thing, but seeing 
that we have to justify our poverty, we pretend that some other form of catalogue is to be 

referred. We issue short class lists, quite useful things, and brief accounts of new books ; 
Bue these can never do more than a certain amount of library publicity. They are not real 
library work in the sense in which a big library is expected to serve the intelle€tual interests 
of the community. There has come, too, in the reign the idea that if the library gives readers 
what they want rather than what they need, it is fulfilling its funGtion. This is a creed which 
must be modified if public libraries are to live. The most striking personal feature during 
the reign in libraries has been 


THe TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 


through the Library Association and the library school. Certainly it existed before, but 
now it has become so thoroughly systematised both at University College, London, at the 
Easter Schools at Birmingham and in Scotland, and through the correspondence work of 
the Library Association, that we are rather astonished to read in the Report of University 
College that the Provost says our profession is not yet organised. I really do not know 
what he means by “ organised.” e result of this training has been an enormous influx 
of women into library work. This may or may not be a good thing. Women make good 
colleagues in all waiks of life. I only remark upon it as a distin&tive feature of our time. 
It is an increasing faé in library work. 

I have over-run my space, but no letter to you or to anyone could cease without a 
reference to the aétive interest shown by 


His Majesty THE KinG 


in the National Central Library, the Manchester Public Library and the Birkenhead Public 
Library. All these libraries the King opened with words which were memorable in every 
way. I feel that the Georgian reign has been one of immense importance in the history of 
England as a whole, and enhancing that importance to libraries is the faé&t that our King 
himself has shown us what a great field and future lie before our profession. So a happy 
Jubilee to him and to us all ! Vale! 


CHUS. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editer, Tue Liprary Wor.p.] 
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Personal News 


Mr. Henry A. SHarp, Deputy Librarian of 
the Croydon Public Libraries, whose new 
work on Cataloguing is in the press and will 
be published shortly, is proposing to visit 
American and Canadian Libraries in May and 
June. He hopes to see, among others, the 
Libraries of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, Toronto, 
Montreal. 

Mr. George Halsall was presented by his 
colleagues wih 0 s-valve Marconiphone, on 
his retirement on superannuation on February 
28th, 1935, after completing 50 years’ service 
in the Liverpool Public Libraries. Mr. 
Halsall’s library career began in March, 1885, 
in the old South Branch Library, Upper 
Parliament Street. At that time there were 
only two lending branches of the Liverpool 
Public Libraries, the other being the North 
Branch in Nelson Street, to which Mr. Halsall 
was transferred in August, 1888. On the 
removal of the North Branch to Everton in 
1896 Mr. Halsall was made Librarian of that 
branch, which, incidentally, was the first public 
library in Liverpool to have a juvenile depart- 
ment. In 1905 Mr. Halsall took charge of 
the newly-ereéted Andrew Carnegie Branch 
Library in Green Lane, where he remained 
until 1910, when he became Librarian of the 
Reference Library (Picton Reading Room). 
In 1917 Mr. Halsall was appointed the first 
Librazian of the new Commercial Reference 
Library in Exchange Buildings, where he 
remained until his retirement. 

Mr. A. E. Gibb, Librarian, Central 
Lending Library, Liverpool, to be Super- 
intendent of Branches. 

Mr. F.G. Armstrong, Librarian, Reference 
Library (Pi€ton Reading Room), Liverpool, 
to 10 be Librarian, Commercial Reference Library. 


“LONDON COUNTY “GOUNCIL. 

Woman LIBRARIAN (full time) required. Part 
time Avery Hill Training College, Eltham, S.E.9, 
and part time Furzedown Training College, Welham 
Road, S.W.17. Candidates should be trained 
librarians. Working knowledge of Frénch and 
German desirable. Salary £180 rising annually by 
£12 10s. to £280 a year. Position pensionable. 
Married women ineligible except in special circum- 
stances. Apply Education Officer (H.2/1), County 
Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope necessary) 
for form which must be returned by 26th April. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


Library Topics 

BETHNAL GREEN.—The annual lit 
of principal additions to the Bethnal Green 
Public Libraries is as good as usual this year, 
Mr. Stanley Snaith’s notes are often piquant, 
although he frequently chooses to annotate 
the lesser known book. 


BRIGHTON.—An exhibition of works 
by Sussex artists was held at the Brighton 
Public Libraries from February 2nd to March 
17th. The seleétion committee inspected 86; 
works by 235 artists, and of that number 296 
were hung. The exhibition was opened by 
His Worship the Mayor of Brighton (Councillor 
S. G. Gibson, J.P.). 


COVENTRY.—The Coventry Public 
Libraries are Starting a small gramophone 
society to meet at the Gulson Library and to 
hear good records. It is thought that this 
may the means of creating a chamber 
music club. Coventry are busy overhauling 
and re-arranging their literature section. 


CROYDON.—An Elgar Musical Festival 
is to be held at Croydon in May. The pro- 
grame includes “ The Dream o Gerontius” 
and “ The Kingdom,” and the conduétor will 
be Mr. Alan J. Kirby, who is so well known 
for his work with the 
Society. Among the artists takin 
be Astra Desmond, Steuart Wi + Rr 
Henderson, Harold Williams and W. 
Reed. 

FULHAM.—From the Fulham Public 
Libraries come lists of books on Child Wel- 
fare, Public Health, Housing, and Local 
Government. 


LEEDS.—The February list from the 


Leeds Public Libraries is on “ Sales 
Promotion.” 
LEICESTER. — Like many 


museums and art galleries of the country, 
Leicester has inaugurated a Fp ee of the 
Museum” Fund in 1 appeal for 
further support for fund is: now 
made. In 1933 the fund purchased two 
bronze groups by Alfred Stevens—a very 
desirable addition to the colleétions, 
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LIVERPOOL:—A useful list of addi- 
tions to the Commercial Reference Library, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, is to hand. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — The second 
ular science list to be issued by the Middles- 
gh Libraries is on “ Our Physical World.” 


RUGBY.—New Books, the bulletin of the 
Rugby Public Library, is always pleasingly 

uced and arranged. Some of the annota- 
tions read more like publishers’ puffs than the 
calm appraisal or summary usual in library 
journals. For example, of Professor Tovey’s 
book, Essays in Musical Analysis, it is said: 
“The author has two virtues: he can write 
and he has an unparalleled knowledge of 
what he is writing about. These virtues, thus 
wedded, serve to produce what it is no 
exaggeration to call the best musical analysis 
of our age.” 


SUNDERLAND.—From the Sunderland 
Public Libraries comes a list of books on 
“Ships and Sailors ” in the Libraries. In the 
Art Gallery during February and March an 
exhibition of portraits and drawings by 
Ambrose McEvoy, A.R.A., was held. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.— 
The Chief Librarian and the Public Libraries 
Committee have arranged a scheme whereby 
le@tures on English Literature and Travel 
Talks will be given at the Library to un- 
employed young men during the daytime. 
We wish the scheme every success. 


Library Lectures, 1935 


Brevet Lieut.-Colonel P. H. Hansen, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., gave a leéture on “ The British 
Empire at Home and Abroad,” in the Small 
Le&ure Hall, Public Libraries, William Brown 
Street, Liverpool, on March 7th. 


The leéture, which was _ illustrated 
throughout by cinematograph films in full 
natural colours, included the ing of the 
Mersey Tunnel, Parade of the 55th Territorial 
Division in Liverpool, the Opening of the 


Manchester Library, the Royal Wedding, the 
Launching of the “ Queen Mary,” Armistice 
Observance in London, Trooping of the 
Colour by the Brigade of Guards, and Two 
Gems of the British West Indies, 


Just Out 


Second Revised Edition 
With Two New Chapters 
of 


THE 
MAGIC 
OF 
COMMON 
SENSE 


BY GEORGE 
FREDERICK WATES 


3s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


CoLcHESTER Public Library.— goth Annual 
Report, 1934. Borough Librarian, P. W. 
Bennett, A.L.A. Population, 48,701. Rate, 
2.46d. Income from Rate, £2,747. Stock: 
Lending, 24,574; Reference, 15,259; 
Schools, 2,630; Hospital, 664. Additions, 
4,357. Withdrawals, 1,507. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 134,475; Junior, 36,944; Reference, 
23,883 ; Schools, 21,907; Hospital, 3,523. 
Borrowers, 4,749; extra tickets, 4,388. 

Committee record their gratification that the 
public use of the Library, as shown by the figures in 
the above Report, is greater noW than it has been at 
any time in the past. The book circulation in the year 
just closed was almost four times larger than in the 
first year of the Library’s existence, and 12,213 above 
that of 1933. This extra demand now being made upon 
the resources and accommodation Stresses the need 

for further extension, and it is pleasing to note that a 

site has been secured for a new building. Additional 

book stacks have been placed in the Reference Library, 
thus temporarily relieving the congestion on the shelves 
in that de t. The final instalment of the book- 
purchase grant made by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
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Trustees was received during the year, and used for 
the purpose of bringing up to date some of the technical 
classes. 


Hove Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery—42znd Annual Report, 1934. 
Librarian and Curator, john W. Lister. 
Population (estimated), 57,160. Income 
from Rate, £3,077. Stock: Lending, 
32,817; Reference, 16,695. Additions, 
2,776. Withdrawals, 2,647. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 198,101; Reference, 18,165; open 
shelves, 59,803; Children, 35,978. Bor- 
rowers, 7,518; extra tickets, 3,391. 

In the year under review the Library maintained 

a Steady public service although the work accom- 

plished was not so great as in the previous year. The 

circulation of home-reading books fell below the 
previous figures, but is balanced by an increased use 
made of the Reference Library. The Library has been 
linked up with the newly formed South Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau, and the facilities thus avail- 
able have been utilised on many occasions. Visitors 
to the Borough are now allowed to borrow from the 
lending department upon depositing their reader’s 
card, whilst on holiday. Some highly interesting 
county manuscripts were added to the Reference 

Library. A large number of donations were made to 

the Museum and Art Gallery during the past year, 

which was visited by 14,580 people. 


Port ExtzasernH Public Library. — 86th 
Annual Report, for the year ending December 
318t, 1934. Librarian, Fred. W. Cooper. 
Stock: 66,420. Additions, 2,432. With- 
drawals, 335. Issues, 219,140. Tickets in 
use, 3,959. Subscriptions received, £2,836. 

Further progress and development in all depart- 

ments of the Library are recorded with great pleasure 
by the Committee. A new record in the number of 
books borrowed for home reading was established, the 
total reaching 4,139 above that of the year previous. 
The stock of the Reference Library, though small, 
is in constant demand. The juvenile se@tion of the 
library is well patronised, and it is much regretted that 
a separate room for the sole use of children cannot at 
present be provided. On payment of an annual sub- 
scription access can be obtained to the Subscribers’ 
Room where colonial and overseas, trade and pro- 
fessional periodicals may be consulted. A notable 
addition to the Library was the valuable colle&tion of 
books on all branches of music, and musical scores 
donated as a memorial to the late Mr. Roger Ascham 
by members of his family. 


Sr. MARYLEBONE Public Libraries.—Report 
of the Committee, 1933-1934. ~sae 
_ Librarian, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Pi 
tion, 97,620. Income from Rate, ate, 3. 
Stock : Lending, 42,546 ; Reference, 6,233 ; 
Junior, 6,412. Additions, 6,961. With- 
drawals, 2,396. Issues: Lending, 355,825 ; 


Reference, 81,177; open shelves, 39,78, 
Borrowers, 14,488. 

St. Marylebone Libraries have just completed 
first decade of their existence, and the Comaiaanlil 
this yng of reviewing what has been done 
and drawing attention to future development. Jy 
1920 when the Libraries A&s were first adopted it was 
decided to use the lower ground floor of the Town Halj 
as a public library. This has served its purpose, unti 
now it has quite outgrown all possible accommodation, 
Each year the circulation of books has risen above tha 
of the year previous, until last year it halted for the 
first time chiefly, it is believed, through the inability 
to develop the resources of the library. New premises 
have been found for the children’s library, which wa 
the only department to show ine use lagt year, 
The old children’s depactment has been 
as a reading room. Additional facilities have been 
provided in the reference department. These, of 
course, are only transitory measures for the only 
solution to the problem o: of restrided accommodation 
is the erection of a library building where work cap 
be carried on in a manner relevant with the size and 
dignity of the Borough. 


Warrorp Public Library.—Report for the 


seventeen years, 1917-1934. Boron 
Librarian, Geo. R. Bolton, F.L.A. Popul 
tion (estimated), 57,370. Rate, 


Income from Rate, £4,708. Stock: Lend 
ing, 30,567; Reference, 8,539. Additions, 
870. Withdrawals, 617. Issues: Lending, 


396,396; Reference, 19,328; Hospital, 
3,597- rrowerfs, 14,471; extra tickets, 
8,238. 


Here we have the first report to be published 
since 1916-17, and therefore the first review by Mr 
Bolton since his appointment to Watford in 1919. 
During this period the library has made giant strides, 
and the brief egg leek of its history and development 
— interesting In rcentage 

of population using the ay % : this figure 

to 15.6 when the present Draildics was 
in 1928, and it now at 24.5. The jubilee of the 
library was celebrated in O&ober, 1 The Hospital 
library was inaugurated in 1931. "The Statistics of add 
tions, issues, etc., noted above relate to the paét year 
chiefly to closing of the department 

chee” weeks for re-decoration. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bariow. 
Or all the many lists of books published ia 
various ways, this Guide to New Edition 
is perhaps unique. Its purpose is not omy 
to bring together each month the titles of 
books recently revised, but to show to what 
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This information is not to oun L) 
PITMAN S$ LATEST BOOKS 
Bator (L. 1.) Clothing for Women. 1935. | THE THEATRE 
ippincott. 12s. 6d. By Malcolm Morley. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


This edition does not appear to differ from that of 
1929. 

(T. H.) Economics. 
Vol. 1, Elements of Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management. Ed. 3. 1935. 
Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

The edition of 1929 revised in 1930 has now been 
extended by several chapters and by the amplification 
ofothers. The book is now published in two volumes 
and the second one is to appear shortly. 


CuamBers’s BroGrapuicar Dictionary. New 
Ed. 1935. Chambers. 15s. 

A note on the back of the title-pages suggests that 
the 1935 edition has been revised. It has exaétly the 
same number of pages as that of 1926 nor is any revision 
apparent. 

Coor’s TRAVELLER’s HANDBOOK TO Rome. 
Ed. 6. 1935. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

First published in 1914. This edition has been 
entirely re-written. 

Davis (C. F. Lan-) Telephotography. Ed. 4. 
by H. A. Carter. 1935. Pitman. 35. 6d. 

First published in 1912 and revised in 1920 and 
1924. The present revision shows considerable enlarge- 
ment in the chapter on commercial telephoto lenses, 
and many modern types are illustrated. The rest of 
the book has had revision of detail and there are many 
new illustrations. 

Drrac (P. A. M.) The Principles of Quantum 
Mechanics. Ed.2. 1935. O.U.P. 17s. 6d. 

This edition has been re-written with the idea of 

ros the development of the theory in a less 

abétra&t form, ‘‘ although the reader who likes abstract- 
ness for its own sake may possibly prefer the style of 
the firft edition.” New matter extending to thirty-eight 
pages on field theory. 


Happon (J. D.) An Introduétion to Aero- 
nautical Engineering. V. 2. Structures. 
Ed. 2. 1934. Pitman. 6s. 


The type has been reset with a number of minor 
. There is some additional matter, that 
tg with 


Strength being the most 
(jl. H.) A Milton Handbook. 


Ed. 2. 1934. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

in the light of the many contributions 
ae of ton since the first edition of 
7 


Harr (Liddell) A History of the World War. 
1934. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
published in 1930 as The Real War, 


204 pp. 5/- net. 


SHELLAC 
By Ernest J. Parry, B.Sc., F.LC., etc. 
cloth gold, 240 pp. 12/6 net. 
PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 
By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. Dez Ore 
cloth gilt, 853 pp. Second Edition. 10/6 net. 
JUTE SPINNING 


CALCULATIONS 
Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 216 pp. 


Demy 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY LAW AND 

PRACTICE 
By R. H. Studholme, M.A. Royal 8vo cloth gilt, 
502 pp. 30/- net. 

19th CENTURY BRITAIN-— 

AND AFTER 


By G. W. Morris, Edition. 
Crown 8vo, full a “Ses pp. 3/6 ne 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


this edition is one of enlargement rather than revision, 

although some passages have been altered or modified. 

LancMAN (H. R.) and Batt (A.) Eleérical 
Horology. Ed. 3. 1935. Technical Press. 
7s. 6d. 

First published in 1923 and revised in 1927. The 
earlier chapters are unaltered, but the one dealing with 
later developments has been extended both as regards 
text and illustrations. The book is longer by about 


twenty pages. 
, Meuten (Henry) Free Banking. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Originally published in 1917 as Induftrial Justice 
through Banking Reform, edition shows 
some revision and an additi appendix. 

THe Moror Execrricat Ed. 6. 
1935. Temple Press. 2s. 6d. 

This edition has been almost wholly re-written 
and has new illustrations. i 
Preston (R. L.) How to become an Air Pilot. 

Ed. 4. 1935. Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

The pxesent edition has about two pages more 
matter than that of 1933. 

Reyner (J. H.) Modern Radio Communica- 
tion. V. 1. Ed. 5. Pitman. js. 

First published in 1923 and revised in 1925, 1931, 


1934. 
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DAY’S BOOK BARGAINS 


Remainders and Surplus Li Stock 
of Biography, Sport, Travel y 
Literature. 
Latest Fiction available offered at Reduced Prices. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 20°, 


DAY’S LIBRARY (1932) Limitep 
96 Mount &t., London, W.1 Gros, 2119 


Price £5 5s. net 


Just Published 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX 
TO BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 
For the Years 1924-1933 (Volumes 21-30) 


It gives instant clues to the Contents of 
the 10 Volumes and is invaluable alike 
to the Book-Collector and Bookseller. 


Prospectus from the Publishers 
HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


39 Great Russet St., Lonpon, W.C.1 


and 1932, covers the requirements of the Preliminary 
and Intermediate grades of the City and Guilds 
Examinations and has been revised in accordance with 
the syllabus. The mathematical treatment has been 
simplified in favour of vector diagrams. The descrip- 
tions of many obsolete theories and apparatus have 
been discarded and space gained is devoted to modern 
methods. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick) An Introduétion to 
Library Classification. Ed. 4. 1935. 
Grafton. tos. 6d. 

Originally published in 1918 and last revised in 
1929. The present revision has resulted in praéticall 
a new book, containing much new matter, althou 
the use of smaller type has kept the pagination t 
same. The first part been entirely re-written and 
made more sy$tematised, and the historical chapters, 
with the exception of two, have been rearranged. 
Part three has a new chapter on book display. 
The examples and the examination papers are all 
new. 


Wappicor (H.) The Principles of Eleéric 
Power Transmission by Alternating Currents. 
Ed. 3. 1935. Chapman and Hall. ‘21s. 

The chief alteration deals with Underground 

Cables. This seétion has been entirely re-written and 

considerably extended. There has been some further 

revision of the text of the 1928 edition. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


(Marion Villiers) Canadian Govern. 
ment Publications. A Manual for Librarians, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
[Planographed.] $2.25 

Government publications form a difficult problem 
for librarians. This problem is, however, solved (as 
far as the Dominion of Canada is concerned) by the 
volume before us. It is an excellent piece of work and 
contains in addition to the lists of documents an outline 
of the organization of the various publishing — 
ments. According to the Report of 1927 qu on 

p. 3 there is apparently no provision for sending a set 

of official documents to the British Museum but sets 

are presented to both the Library of Congress and the 

New York Public Library. 


Tue Lrerarres, Museums AND Art GALLERIES 
Year Book, 1935. Those of the British 
Isles with a wide sele&ion from those of 
the Empire and Foreign Countries. 
edition. Correéted to February, 1935. 
Gravesend, Philip. 25s net 

The gth edition of this useful reference book 
contains, in addition to all the usual features, which 
render it so valuable, a List of the Enlarged Areas 
under the policy of the Ministry of Health and a Lit of 

Retirements for the year. 


GENERAL. 


Best (The Hon James W., O.B.E., late India 
Forest Service) Forest Life in India. Illus. 


Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

Describes India from an entirely new standpoint, 
and makes very good reading. The author lived in 
the wilds doing his work as Forest Officer from 1904 
throughout the war years. He tells of native life, of 
sport and of adventure. From his inside knowledge 
of native customs, and with an innate sense of humour, 
he construéts a fascinating story which should appeal 
to a wide circle. 


BrRIGHTWELL (L. R.) A Seashore Calendar. 


Illus. Nelson. 6s. net. 
The seaside naturalist has perhaps been somewhat 
le&ted when it comes to bdoks on his subjed, 
although the life of the sea is immeasurably richer than 
that of the land. This month by month record will 
do much to increase general interest in the fishes, plants 
and animals around our shores, while even those not 
normally interested in such things will read with 
enjoyment of the extraordinary migrations of the 
eel and salmon. 
BucHan (John) A Book of Escapes and 


Hurried Journeys. Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
net 


A volume of historical tales, none the less thrilling 
because true, admirably told by this master of the 


| 
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of adventure. Although most are well known, 
= on ** The Flight to Varennes,”’ there are several 
that will be fresh to most people including an extra- 
ordinary account of a Railway Raid in the American 

Civil War that was worthy of T. E. Lawrence. 

Burns (C. Delisle) Democracy. Home Univer- 
sity Library, No. 176. Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The author treats of » not merely as a 

of Government but in a wider sense as a problem 

of political philosophy. Democratic institutions are 

not dealt with as working organisations but as a con- 
tribution to the realisation of the ideal. 

Conen-PorTHEIM (Pau!) The Spirit of London. 
With a Preface by Raymond Mortimer. 
Illus. from photographs. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Described in the preface as one of the best intro- 
duétions to London that one can give to a foreign visitor. 
It is more than that. It is a stimulating book for all 
who live in or visit London, he has much to criticise 
but the general note is one of warm praise for the 
world’s greatest city. The not the 
usual stock seleétion, but each individually chosen, are 
easily the best to be found in any contemporary book 
on London, and really do catch the spirit of the places 
they portray. 

Fay (E. Stewart) Why Piccadilly ? The Story 
of the Names of London. Illus. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The names of many London Streets frequently 
intrigue us by their curious nature and set us wondering 
how they could Byres have evolved. Mr. Gay’s 
book will solve all these mysteries, and delving into 
the - history of London he shows how Piccadilly, 
Holborn, Soho, Covent Garden and thousands of other 
Streets, buildings and distri@s obtained their present 


names. 
Honces (E. S.) Ele@ricity and Fire Risk. 
Pitman. os. 6d. net. 
A comprehensive treatise on Eleétricity and its 
eer in Industry from the point of view of 
ire Hazard. Although primarily intended for students 
taking the examinations of the Chartered Insurance 


Institute, it will be of the greatest use to those workin 
in Insurance covering this field, and also to cle@trical 


engineers. 

Lasorve (E. D., Ph.D.) The World in 
Outline. Text-book of Geography. 
Illus. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

__ A well illustrated outline of World Geography 

intended primarily for students taking the School 

Certificate Examinations. The continents have been 

there no gandeticn ta tary 

ion in ulty, t 

taken in any order convenient to the oe 09 

LEAKE H. Martin, Sc.D.(Camb.)) Unity, 
National and Imperial. With a Preface by 
Sir Edward Grigg. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is an expert of considerable 
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FOR 


BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Over two 
million volumes in stock. 
Catalogues free on mention- 
ing your interests 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Telepbone—Gerrard 5660 (10 /ines) 


experience on Tropical Agriculture, writes with 
authority on the economic and praétical problems of 
Agriculture in our Colonies, Several essays deal with 
similar problems at home, particularly with regard 
to the reorganisation that must take place before any 
measure of prosperity can once more come to the 
British farmer. 

Lockyer (Herbert) The Sins of Saints. 

Pickering. 15. net. 

Rather a misleading title for this is in reality a 
colleétion of short sermons, some reprinted from the 
Chriftian Herald, on various homely subjeéts, which 
will be welcomed by many in this colleéted form. 
Low (A. M.) Recent Inventions. Illus. 


Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Television, Autogiros, new sources of power, 
Stratosphere Travel, scores of other inven- 
tions now in their infancy, but which when developed 
will probably change the world as much as the Railway 
or Steamship are all clearly described. Probably 
the interesting chapter is Towards an 
Automatic World,” in which is visualised a time when- 
automatic machines will everywhere supplant human 
labour. 

Mars (S. P. B.) Round About England. Illus. 


Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Walks through the most pleasant parts of England, 
not excluding Scotland, and most praétical of all, includ- 
ing the country accessible to the week-end walker from 
London. A "book to read beforehand, to take and 
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read as you walk, and to read ~~ afterwards, when- 

ever one walks through any of the country covered 

by Mr. Mais. 

Watuts (Capt. Reginald) The New Home and 
other papers. With a foreword by A. 
Lindsay Glegg. Pickering. 1s. net. 

A message of simple joy to all wayfarers alike. 
Warne (Frederick G.) George Muller, The 

Man of Faith. Pickering. 2s. net. 

The life Story, simply but adequately told, of one 
of the most remarkable men of his generation, who 
by steadfastness of faith founded five orphanages, and 
did great work in the organisation of Sunday Schools 
and the Distribution of the Gospel. 


FICTION. 


Best Murper Stories. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

An excellent collection of short murder Stories. 
The authors include Dorothy Sayers, Thomas Burke, 
Stacy Aumonier and other well-known writers. 
Brow (Lynton) The Bournewick Murders. 

Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

For once we agree with the remarks in the 
publisher's “‘ blurb.” It “ is a perplexing myStery Story 
with a most ingenious conclusion.”’ We shall look out 
for further mySteries by this author but hope that in 
future volumes there will not be quite so many deaths. 
Bommarr (Jean) The Chinese Fish. Longmans. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Plots and counterplots, concerning a fair damsel 
of the name of Draguisha, a mySterious, influential 
personage, known as the Chinese Fish, and a journalist 
who Starts on a secret mission with a false passport, 
and gets entangled in smuggling dangerous — 
through the customs on behalf of the fair lady he 
admires. Very intriguing ! j 
Bons (Florence) A Yorkshire Baking. Illus. 

R.T.S. 4s. 6d. net. 

Betsy Fenwick is undoubtedly a remarkable 
charaéter, and her tea-time gossipings are frankly enter- 
taining. The author has drawn for us, in these amusing 
sketches, a piéture of a real Yorkshire kitchen, with 
its row of geraniums blazing on the window-sill, the 
old couch with red cushions, and the tea-table covered 
by a piece of gay oilcloth. There is a story of a Toby 
Jug, an old grandfather’s clock, and the beSsting of a 
motor-car by the old mare Polly. And through the 
book runs a streak of genuine romance. 

Corsert (James) Devil-Man from Mars. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A very up-to-date piece of fiétion. Anti-war 
inter-planetary communication, and 
nudism form the principal basis of the volume. 
Corey (Herbert) Crime at Cobb’s House. 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A country house party (American ). Every- 
body armed to the teeth and murder galore. : 
Cutter (Christopher) The Line Riders: Ward 

Lock. 34s. 6d. net. 

Up-to-date ‘‘cowboyism.”” Deteétives all thrown 

in. The ele&ric chair is bauliced of its vidtirn. 


Davison (G.) Twisted Face, The Avenger. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The great master criminal and spy has another 
innings. The killing in a previous volume was evidently 
not effeétive and as he escapes at the end of this one we 


may expe some more adyentures and 

disguises. 

Dwyer (James Francis) Hespamora. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An exotic tale of an unknown locality where 
jaded modern people are given fresh thrills. These 
“handpicked martyrs ennui rust hag the 
millionaire class to qualify for H ra, as 
run by Dr. Vasile Barradas is saleb.: Young oa 
discovers the locality and finally rescues Sybil Wetherill 
from the doétor’s insidious clutches. 

ForsyrHe (Robin) The Ginger Cat Mystery. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

The solution of this mystery is not a foregone 
conclusion and the reader who solves it before he comes 
to the author’s explanation will deserve a prize. 


Frome (David) That’s Your Man Inspeétor. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

A reprint in the Longman Thrillers. 

Grssons (Stella) Enbury Heath. Longmans, 
7s. 6d. net. 

At first the interest in Sophia, Harry and Francis 
Garden, with their many anxious relatives, is well 
sustained, but in the long run their inconsequences 
get wearisome. The c r Studies are clever, 
without a doubt. : 

Heppte (Anne) Annals of a Little Shop. 
R.T.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

An unpretentious story of shop life in a border 
vi . Gossip is rife and amusing. Prue is the 
daughter of a librarian, at least he was the “‘ more or 
less glorified caretaker of the library and the museum,” 
but a cousin descended so far in the social scale 
as to a chimney sweep. The man Prue married 
was an author, and the shop that an aunt left her comes 
in very handily as a source of livelihood. Entertaining 


Heyer (Georgette) Death in the Stocks. 

Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

A deteétive Story that can be recommended. 
It has more than one myStery, a certain amount of 
humour and none of the absurdities in the way of 
“ thrills ” which so many authors insist on using. 
Hupsarp (Wynant Davis) The Thousandth 
Scientific Fantasy. Blackie. 
. Od, net. 

well told of what happened whan the 
world Started increasing in size and attacking mankind 
and their cities. The big frogs were also very un- 
pleasant. The eae lessons of the Great War 
came in useful in the e 
KELAHER (Mary) The Green Years. Nelson. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Julia has been brought up on an Australian farm 
and loves every blade of grass and every tree. But her 
head is turned by the horse-breaker, Dan, and she leaves 
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her home to share poverty with him. Ina year the 
new life has palled, but not till her daughter, Terry, is 
aineteen does she return to the old estate, Goonambi, 
that she loved so well in her youth. 

Larrtmore (Lida) True by the Sun. Blackie. 

. 6d. net. 

Jim Fielding finds it necessary to put his shoulder 
to the wheel, though he has been brought up to expect 
a life of ease. He finds it hard to learn a job, but is 

by two good old family retainers. Soon he 
himself, and a woman who is worth the world 


to him. 
LerupripGeE (Sybil Campbell) Sweet Fruit. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bettina is “‘ fearsome.”” She comes to visit the 
Temples at the “ Steel-engraving type of village,” 
Colling Abbas, and positively devastates her surround- 
ings. Poor Joe Temple is absolutely bowled over and 
so are most of the other men within range. She works 
on their sympathy as well as their susceptibilities, and 
in the end gets her own way. 

Martyn (Wyndham) Nightmare Caétle. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

When Anthony Trent turns hunter and his enemies 
form a syndicate against him, we may look for trouble. 
Mr. Wyndham Martin provides it in quantities in his 
usual gay Style. Au revoir, Anthony ! 

MasTeRMAN (Walter S.) The Perjured Alibi. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Something more than a deteétive Story and with a 
psychological problem that becomes quite interesting. 
Mayor (F. M.) The Room Opposite and 

other Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
s. 7s. 6d. net. 

Short stories with more than a dash of the super- 
natural about them. Pleasant reading for those who 
like this kind of thing. 

Merritt (A.) Creep Shadow Creep. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Witchcraft and Occultism of many kinds dished 
up to an accompaniment of Breton Folklore. Cleverly 
done. 


Peck (Winifred) The Skirts of Time. Faber. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A period Story of the sixties, closing with the end 
of the Great War. Four sisters take up the feminist 
movement and very ably they fight for their cause until 
itis won. Well written and true to the time it depiés. 
Starr (Richard) Gangster’s Girl. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A quite good story of blackmail with a little gun- 

y added. But why the principal gangster should 
we the same name as Mr. Richard Essex’s famous 
crook who fought so many duels with Slade of the 
Yard, we fail to see. 
(D. E.) Divorced from Reality. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The heroine of this novel tells her story in the 
first person. For twelve years she has been employed 
in a library “‘ docketing the books, reading them 

and reco’ ing them to those whom I 


W.H.SmitH & Son 


LIBRARY SALES SECTION 


SPECIALLY STRONG LIBRARY 
BINDINGS 


W. H. Smith & Son can supply any novels in their lists 
bound in the stvies described below. Volumes bound in 
this manner will stand years of handling without losi 
their attractive appearance. Every leat is guarded 

the end sections specially strengthened. 


STYLES OF BINDING 


Newly bound 4 NIGER, pages guarded throughout, end 
sections strengthened with linen, sprinkled edges. 
Per vi., 4/3. 

Newly bound LIBRARY BUCKRAM, pages guarded 
throughout, as Per vol., 3/9. 


Newly bound Winterbottom’s CLOTH, pages guarded 
throughout, as above. Per vol., 3/6. 


Or in any style to match your present volumes. 
In all cases less 10 per cent to your library. 
May we discuss the matter with you ? 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Library Showroom: Entrance“ B" Tel.: HOLborn 4343 


think they will suit.” No wonder she is a little weary, 
for it is a very dusty library, not modern, “‘ where books 
smile at you from tastefully arranged tables in gay 
paper jackets.” Anyway her tragedy is that her lover, 
seered by the war years, turns to her f young 
sister and marries her. They are thus both lost to her. 
Kitty, the younger sister, is faithless, and Char, the 
elder, is asked to her brother-in-law’s home to look 
after the child, Clem, and the results of this arrangement 
form a readable tale. 


Srory IN AMERICA, 1933-1934. Thirty-four 
Sele&tions from the American Issues of 
Story, the magazine devoted solely to the 
Short Story, edited by Whit Burnett and 
Martha Foley, Editors of Story. Barker. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Although this Anthology contains contributions 
from such well known writers as Gertrude Stein, 
H. E. Bates and Anton Chekhov, its chief importance 
consists in the introduétion to the English public of 
several young authors who have just begun to make 
names for themselves. Should be read by all interested 
in the short Story. The thirty-four contributions here 
included give the trend of the modern style in the art 
of short Story writing. 

Symons (Beryl) Haunted Hollow. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Witchcraft within five miles of Brighton! when 
the soil of the little valley of Witchdene was disturbed 
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by a building syndicate then the evil power of the on Bears in wild life makes good reading, ini 
witches was felt again, or so the vi rs said. There as it does, a number of interesting anecdotes. 
was murder and sacrilege, a man walking, Petrman (Grace) The Face in the Crowd 


smuggling, all combining to form one of the — 

roblems that Scotland Yard has ever had to solve 

mystery was cleared up, of course, and peace 
reigned once more in Witchdene. 


Warp (Joreth) In Search of Yesterday. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lost memory, a pull on the communication cord 
to Stop the train in which “ Roger” is travelling, 
escape on a motor car and life as a fugitive makes racy 
reading. In the end he wins Peggy. 


Witson (Alexander) The Magnificent Hobo. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Peter goes hiking, and for a good reason. His 
uncle has left him a house and no income to keep it 
up on. And he won’t sell—not even to his lawyer 
who wants to purchase the property himself. When, 
however, Peter mects Lesley Barrett, things begin to 
happen, and Peter finds out to his surprise that he is 
not so poor as he thought he was. 

Woopnouse (Frances) Country Holiday. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

A grim and lifelike story of young doétors, written, 
one would believe, from a first-hand knowledge of 
their struggles, hopes, failures, weaknesses and occa- 
sional hard-earned joys and relaxations. The charaéter- 
drawing is admirable, the seemingly futile love of 
Jimmy Drew for Nell, who marries his partner, and 
the downfall of Harvey, are shadows in contrast to 
the charmingly natural scenes of the restful countryside. 


JUVENILE. 


Batten (H. Mortimer) Our Country’s Animals. 
Illus. Nelson (Jack). 3s. 6d. net. 

Another useful little handbook in the ‘‘ Shown” 
series, suitable for the young naturalist and the adult 
who requires an elementary knowledge of our wild 
animals. The text is obviously based on close observa- 
tion, and the photographic illustrations are excellent. 
DaucGuerty (Sonia) The Broken Song. Illus. 

Nelson. 5s. net. 

Girls in their ’teens will find something novel in 
this story of Masha, who lived in the country in Russia 
before the war, and gets caught in exciting adventures 
during the Revolution. The Story ends on a note of 


hope. 

FLeTcuer (Lionel B.) Skipper My Chum and 
other True Dog Stories. Illus. Lutter- 
worth Press. 6s. net. 

These Dog Stories will probably be of more than 
usual interest to British readers because the heroes of 
them are Australian and New Zealand dogs. The 
author was a famous “ Uncle ” of the Children’s Hour 
in one of the Auckland Broadcasting Stations, and he 
has made a seleétion from those tales which he made 

pular with his unseen audiences. 7 

Prumean (Rose) Bears. Illus. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Bears in literature and in folklore form the most 
interesting se&tion of this book, although the part 


Illus. Pickering. 1s. 6d. net. 
The story of how Iris finds her real parents anj 
the happiness that results. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue of English and Forg 
Philosophical Books. — BULLETIN OF 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Mark 
1935-—GRUYTER (WALTER DE & CO.) BERLIN 
& LEIPZIG, Jahresbericht der Preussischen Stag. 


‘bibliothek.—INDIAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, 


ruary, 1935.—LIBRARIAN, March, 1935.—LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 193 5.—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, February 15th, March st, 1935— 
MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA (Internation! 
Book Co.), MOSCOW, Medicine Catalogue.—MINE 
a Magazine for All Who are Young, edited by Stephen 
King-Hall, April, 1935—-MORE BOOKS, Tr 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, February, Mash 
1935.—ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, Monthy 
Bulletin, January-February, 1935.—WILSON BULLE 
TIN, March, 1935. 


University of London 
School of Librarianship 


Tue following are interesting extracts from 
the Annual Report of University College for 
the year ending February, 1935 :— 

“ That the School of Librarianship Com 
mittee, realising that this will probably k 
their last meeting during Dr. E. A. Bakers 
tenure of the office of Director of the School 
of Librarianship, desire to place on recon 
their regret that the time will shortly come 
for the severance of his active connection with 
the Schools. They recognise that his init 
tive and enthusiasm for the scheme of 4 
University School of Libestiaship an 
important part in the negotiations between the 
University and the Library Association, which 
resulted in the foundation of the School i 
1919. As its first Direétor, he has been 
ponsible for its safe condu& through @& 
early years that were so important to ® 
future. It was a new branch of Universiy 
enterprise in this country, and modifications 
and developments, requiring expert know 
ledge of the special problems, had to be mide 
to meet needs as they became known. Eyey 
possible step had to be taken to promote tit 
welfare of the new School and to place it om8 
firm footing. The success that has bet 
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schieved in this direction is a tribute to Dr. 
Paker’s energy and devotion to the interests 
ofthe School and to his qualities as its Direétor. 

The large number of Students who have 

through the school will remember him 
with gratitude. The sturdy growth of a 
Librarianship Old Students’ Association is 
evidence of the way in which a spirit of 
comradeship has been fostered among them 
and of the interest taken in their after careers. 

The organisation and successful condué& 
of Vacation Schools in many centres of Library 
interest on the Continent has been a piece of 
extra service which Dr. Baker has willingly 
upon himself. 

The School of Librarianship Committee 
desire to express to Dr. Baker their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services that he has ren- 
dered and their earnest hope that he will 
have many years of health and strength in 
which to enjoy greater leisure for the pursuit 
of his wide literary and other interests.” 

“Mr. John D. Cowley, M.A., formerly 
County Librarian of Lancashire and Chairman 
of the County Libraries Section of the Library 
Association, has succeeded Dr. Baker as 
Director. Mr. H. W. Acomb resigned the 
LeGtureship in Cataloguing and Indexing 
in the School of Librarianship at the close of 
1933-34, to take up the office of Librarian of 
the University of Durham. His successor 
has not yet been appointed.” 

“The retirement of Dr. E. A. Baker, 
firs Direétor of the School of Librarianship, 
is referred to on p. 44. His report for 1933- 
34, the fifteenth session of the school, shows 
that there were 133 Students at work (69 
full-time and 64 part-time), of whom 52 were 
graduates. Forty-two completed the course 
for the University Diploma and passed the 
Examination. The students included one 
from Australia, one from South Africa, two 
from the Irish Free State, four from India, 
one from China, one from Egypt, two from 
Germany, and four from Norway. Four 
Science graduates took the alternative Diploma 
Course as a training for service in Special 
Libraries.” 

The following is from the report of the 
Provost (Dr. Allen Mawer) : 

“In Dr. Baker the School of Librarian- 
ship loses its first Direftor. The work of any 
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school established for improving the standard 
of entry and qualification for a hitherto un- 
organised profession is bound for many years 
to be an uphill task, and it is not Dr. Baker’s 
fault if the final goal is not yet in sight. He 
has eStablished the right tradition and in the 
end it will prevail. In no department of the 
College has there been a better spirit of per- 
sonal devotion and loyalty to its head, and 
Dr. Baker leaves us with the universal good- 
will of all who have worked under him.” 


The Library Association. 


WEST MIDLANDS MEETING. 


THrouGH the kind offices of Mr. D. W. 
Herdman, Librarian and Curator of the 
Cheltenham Public Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum, West Midlands members were able 
to visit those admirable institutions on Wednes- 
day, March 6th, 1935. 


The afternoon was spent in inspecting 
them, Mr. Herdman and his Deputy, Miss 
H. C. Wise, aéting as guides. There is seldom 
seen under ome roof such an excellently 
balanced trinity, each member so obviously 
receiving its due meed of loving care, and 
each being, in consequence, an excellent 
example of its kind. It is small wonder that 
the visitors found an hour and a half had 
slipped by in what seemed little more than 
third of that time. 

At tea in a local café Councillor Lipson, 
Chairman of the Public Library Committee, 
cordially welcomed the party, and Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore, City Librarian, Birmingham, and 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
Birmingham and Distri@ Branch of the 
Library Association and the Midland Division 
of the A.A.L. Seétion, responded. 

After tea, at the junior meeting in the 
Chinese Porcelain Room at the Museum, Mr. 
W. Middleton Martin, of the Cheltenham 
Public Library, read a paper entitled “ News- 
papers and fiction: are they necessary in a 
public library?” He referred to the one- 
time disregard of libraries by better class 
citizens, due to the impoverished condition 
of most libraries under the penny rate limit, 
and, as he thought, the disastrous misnomer 
of “free library” which was thrust upon 
them. Two other survivals of tradition are 
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the provision of newspapers and fiétion. 
Newspapers are now so cheap and plentiful, 
and the newsroom is such an attraction to 
undesirables, that the public provision of 
newspapers may well be due for abolition. 
The provision of fiction, apart from recog- 
nised classics and works likely to become so, 
is equally debatable. Should not public 
libraries retire gracefully and gratefully and 
leave the field of popular fiction to the two- 
penny libraries, devoting their freed resources 
to the sphere of non-fiction, where their 
supremacy is never likely to be challenged ? 


Speakers in the ensuing discussion put 
up a powerful defence of fiction, but were not 
so ardent on behalf of newspapers. 

At the senior meeting which followed, 
Mr. Herdman delivered a lecture on “ Bygones 
of the countryside: old-time methods of 
husbandry illustrated by examples in the 
Cheltenham Museum.” An interesting and 
somewhat puzzling array of implements and 
appliances, ranging from early drainpipes to a 
scale model of a Cotswold farm waggon, and 
from a cock-fighting judge’s chair to a crimp- 
ing machine, was exhibited in the Art Gallery, 
and for about an hour and a half Mr. Herdman’s 
absorbing account of the various exhibits 
and their uses completely enthralled his 
audience. They were no less enthralled by 
the speaker’s account of various adventures 
experienced in tracking down and obtaining 
at reasonable prices many of the things shown, 
and all were deeply impressed by the keen 
enthusiasm for the preservation of such 
“ bygones” which Mr. Herdman displayed. 
A valuable work in this direétion is bein 
unobtrusively performed at Cheltenham which 
will prove of inestimable value to future 
generations. 


Annual Conference of the Scottish 
Library Association 

By the kind invitation of the Convener 
(Sir Neil J. K. Cochran-Patrick) and members 
of Ayr County Council, and the Provost 
(Thomas Galloway, Esq.), Magistrates and 
Councillors of Ayr, the Annual Conference 
of the Association will be held at Ayr, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 4th and sth, 
1935. A detailed programme of the arrange- 
ments will be issued later. 


Francis J. Thacker Scholarship 


Tue Francis J. Thacker Scholarship foumay 
in connection with the Library 
Birmingham and Distri& Branch, which a 
the value of {15, will be awarded ang 
for the most meritorious thesis submj 
The subje& for 1935 is “A Critical Discus 
of the Syllabus of Professional Examinatigiae 
as set out in the Library Association Wa e 
Book, 1935.” Further particulars of @e 
scholarship can be obtained from the Hon/Gay 
Birmingham and Distri& Branch The Li 
Association, Central Lending Library, Bam 
ingham, 1. 


Correspondence 

The Editor, THe Lrprary Wor.p. 

Sir, 

NATIONAL LIBRARIES AND THE 
RIGHT TO PRE-EMPTION. 

It may interest your readers to learn 
in connection with the Barthou sale in Bi 
recently the right of the Bibliothéque National 
to “‘pre-empt”’ items was raised. An 7 
in the sale reached 15,000 francs, which 7 
the bid of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
which point the representative of that Inga 
tion withdrew. The bidding went ommm 
18,000 francs and then stopped. The 
sentative of the Bibliothéque Nationale iil 
put in his claim to “ pre-emption ” and dally 
the work at his last bid. It is not kag 
a€tually what happened, but this 
raises the question of the rights possesseaim™ 
certain National Libraries to obtain boomy ah 
their lowest market price. It is believed EE 
Italy is the only other country to exercise 
right, and this has occurred in connemy 
with the export of old and rare books iim 
Italy. In order to obtain permission to aaa 
booksellers have to submit the books tam 
of the four National Libraries in Italy, aa 
can, if they consider the price, shall Wea 
too reasonable, take the book at that pricela™ 
the Library. 

It would be interesting to knowl 
aétual wording of the laws governing 
aétions in France and Italy, and also whey 
this right is possessed by the National Libaaay 
in any other country. 
London. I am, Sir, etc., 
April 2nd, 1935. 
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